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Labor, Hours

in the restricted sense of an unskilled manual
worker.

Labor Exchanges.  See Unemployment.

Labor, Hours of. In the earlier and sim-
pler stages of modern industrial develop-
ment individual workers set their own pace
and chose their own hours of work. The
development of machine production and the
application of steam and artificial light to
manufacturing changed conditions. The
workers left their homes for the towns, to
become factory employees. The sharp de-
marcation between day labor and night rest
was broken down, and in other ways the
workers were subject to the will of powerful
employers. In the long struggle that ensued
for a more humane work day, the workers
have succeeded, first, in establishing a day of
definite length for a day of indefinite length,
and, second, in shortening the labor day.
These improved conditions have taken place
gradually and progressively with the gen-
eral increase of the nation's wealth, the
changes, advancements and spread of the
benefits of the times and with more en-
lightened public sentiment. Akin to the
movement for the shorter work day, and
parallel with it, have been movements for the
six-day week, for the Saturday half holiday,
for annual holidays, as Labor Day, arid for
vacation periods with pay.

The United States has had a ten-hour
movement and an eight-hour movement.
Until recently, hour regulation in the United
States has come mainly through State legis-
lation. The laws of the forty-eight States,
however, exhibit a wide variety in the work-
ing hours of women and children. Since the
advent of the New Deal there has been fed-
eral legislation covering fields previously re-
garded as entirely within the scope of State
legislation. A federal law enacted in 1938
is the so called Fair Labor Standards Act,
which provides for a maximum week of
44 hours and a minimum wage of 25 cents
per hour, to develop progressively to 40 hours
and 40 cents respectively. This law creates
a Wage and Hour division in the Department
of Labor, headed by an administrator upon
whom is conferred power to step up mini-
mum wages of employees of concerns en-
gaged in interstate commerce or in produc-
ing goods for shipment in interstate com-
merce. This law also contains provisions
under which goods may not be shipped in
interstate commerce in case of oversight in
observance of the mandates of the admin-
istrator. England and her Anglo-Saxon colo-

nies, notably Australia, have developed con-
siderable regulation of hours of labor by
law largely to shorten working hours for the
benefit of workers of all classes, particularly
women and minors. The history of the bet-
terment of conditions of British labor is a
long one, and results were achieved only by
slow stages and persevering efforts.
In 1802 the British Parliament passed the
first factory bill modifying the industrial
slavery imposed upon children employed in
factories as apprentices. By 1833 the working
day of women and minors in all manufac-
turing establishments had been reduced, by
progressive steps, to ten hours. The ten hours'
legislation by 1840 was generally adopted as
the normal work day in the larger towns.
In 1846 the stone masons started the nine-
hour movement, and by 1874 the nine-hour
day was quite general. The eight-hour move-
ment, driven forward by the militant cam-
paign of the latter part of the nineteenth
century, was adopted between 1889 and 1897
by all government dockyards and workshops,
and by a majority of London bookbinding
and engineering establishments. Before 1906
most of the Continental nations of Europe
had prohibited night work by young factory
workers and had limited their hours of day
work. In 1913 and 1914 international confer-
ences were moving to strengthen the night
rest requirements for young persons and to
establish a maximum ten-hour day for youth
and women. The Great War halted these ef-
forts. In Asia, Africa and South America,
hour regulation is in about the same stage as
it was in America and England a century ago.
The Labor Section of the Versailles Peace
Treaty recommended the world-wide adop-
tion of the eight-hour day and of one day
of rest in seven. In accordance with the peace
treaty, the International Labor Conference
at Washington in November, 1919, formu-
lated draft conventions for a universal eight-
hour day, effective July i, 1921, and for
night rest periods of eleven hours for women
and young persons, effective July i, 1922. In
England and America laws limiting the hours
of labor were dead letters for a long period
after enactment, for want of enforcement.
Amendments to the laws have in part cor-
rected this defect by providing for efficient
and adequate corps of factory inspectors and
by compelling employers to post publicly the
hours of their employees.
The length of the working day has a di-
rect connection with production. Experience
has proved that reductions from a longer